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A Double Mystery. ° 


WE, WHO FORM—it seems from a recent communication 
to the public—that large majority which numbers all the 
world except three individuals, had been settling into the 
conviction, as rapidly as the perturbed state of our minds 
would permit, that the authorship of ‘ The Breadwinners’ 
must remain forever a problem as insoluble as the quadra- 
ture of the circle. The human intellect of coming genera- 
tions might exercise itself in the futile endeavor to penetrate 
the mystery ;—might, as it were, try its mental teeth upon 
the supernaturally tough shell of this literary nut, as it had 
for a hundred and odd years upon that of the ‘ Letters of 
Junius ;’ and as vainly. Like ‘ Single-speech Hamilton ’ 
—whom some, among the long list of the suspected, sup- 
posed to have perpetrated that epistolary outrage—some 
quiet and apparently inoffensive citizen among us may yet 
have the ‘ slow, unmoving finger’ pointed at him, and be- 
come known to posterity as ‘ Single-novel Smith.’ Or the 
Twentieth-Century Macaulay may pick out an_ illustrious 
contemporary of ours—as Sir Philip Francis was selected to 
bear the sins of Junius—and direct upon him the full blast 
of his rhetorical pyrotechnics, ending with the shrivelling 
declaration that, though the evidence to convict him of the 
authorship of ‘ The Breadwinners’ is entirely ‘circumstan- 
tial, yet it is sufficient ‘to support a verdict in a civil, nay, 
a criminal, proceeding.’ But at present there are no signs 
of such an avalanche of evidence accumulating. Wherever 
this genius—this concealed Bourbon Prince among us—be, 
he is as undistinguishable to our eyes as any other unit in 
the census. 

There is indeed one method open, looking toward solu- 
tion, by what may be called the process of elimination. By 
the rapidly enlarging list—already emulating that of the 
heirs of Aneke Jans—of the persons who did zof write ‘ The 
Breadwinners, ’ it seems possible in the lapse of time to 
arrive at that solitary individual—like the Last Man of 
Campbell’s vision—who must have written it. But there are 
nebule that no. telescope of our day will resolve ; we are 
now passing through a haze of theories regarding volcanic 
fumes, imponderable vapors, and cosmic dust; they fail 
however to determine the cause of the recent magnificent 
sunsets which, by a wonderful coincidence, have amazed the 
world by their splendor simultaneously with the brilliant 
novel—equally mysterious in origin—of ‘The Bread- 
winners, ’ . 

Just as we are getting a little resigned to our unhappy 
mental condition, ‘ The Author of The Breadwinners, ’ from 
his impenetrable ambush, discharges a projectile into our 
camp, in the shape of a letter to the public—a bombshell 
freighted with more mischief to the peace of the aggregate 
mind of the community than the anonymity of the novel 
itself. He (indubitably the correct pronoun), in explana- 
tion of his motive for such remorseless retiracy, says : ‘I am 
engaged in a business in which my standing would be seri- 
“ously compromised if it were known I had written a novel.’ 
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This is much more than the proverbial last straw. The 
question of the authorship pales its ineffectual fires before 
the tantalizing mystery of this statement ; and the terminal 
pedal joint of curiosity, so long upon tiptoe, at last gives 
way. 

It is easy to suppose that the author of this graphic picture 
of certain strata of society, if known, might be subjected to 
some inconvenience. Were he connected with a manu- 
facturing interest, for instance, or with any establishment 
employing a large number of workmen, he might expect to 
be waited upon some evening ceremoniously by a trades- 
union committee and invited to a free, if not well-cushioned, 
ride through the streets of the city, while the articles of his 
stock in trade lighted up the square. It is not, however, 
that he has touched upon some sore places in the social body 
in the fictitious work under consideration, it seems, which 
leads to this caution ; but the world is informed that the 
author would be ‘seriously compromised’ if it transpired 
that he had written a novel at all! It is this which inflames 
us, and lacerates a morbid desire to know what possible posi- 
tion in life, held by a reputable citizen, can be imperilled by 
such an act, and his standing injured. ‘I am,’{he says, ‘ sure 
that 1 could never recover from the injury it would oc- 
casion me, if known among my colleagues.’ The terri- 
ble effect on the character of compounding fiction—however 
innocent the work in itself—has seldom been more frankly 
confessed. 

We are lost in awe and wonder in trying to gain some 
conception of the loftiness, as well as delicacy, of that posi- 
tion in society, or in the business world, in which the sim- 
ple reputation of having written a novel would rebound with 
such terrible effect upon the writer. One reverts to the 
names—a list including clergymen, lawyers, physicians, 
artists, merchants, etc.—of those who, following vocations 
outside of literature, have yet written novels, some of them 
of world-wide fame ; but, so far as appears, none has sus- 
tained injury, but rather enhancement in every way of posi- 
tion and influence. Dr. Oliver Wendell Holmes did not 
lose patients by such handiwork ; nor did Canon Kingsley 
lack promotion. 

But shall we suppose that there are diplomatic exigencies 
in this peculiar case of literary concealment ; that ‘ The 
Author of The Breadwinners ’—occupying some important 
post in the civil service—cannot, in his delicate position, 
divulge his connection with the trivialities of fictitious litera- 
ture with safety to the Government? Are there reasons 
which make his very existence as a writer of novels threaten- 
ing to the fabric of state ; and does he shudder as he thinks 
of the fate of Kasper Hauser, or the Man of the Iron 
Mask? It is true that the: great Bacon, Lord Verulam, 
Viscount of St. Albans, amused the leisure of his relaxation 
from onerous official duties by tossing off certain fictitious 
toys—in fact, some thirty-seven plays—the trivial nature of 
which, contrasted with the dizziness of his altitude, led him 
to utterly disown them ;—that is, we are gravely told this is 
so. But this was long ago—‘ in great Eliza’s reign.’ State 
reasons for suppressing genius can scarcely exist now ; cer- 
tainly not under the simplicity of republican rule. In this 
day, a prime minister, even, may publish a novel of texture 
so flimsy that one would naturally suppose a respectable 
grocer would hesitate to own to the writing of it for fear 
of injuring his custom. Why it should ruin the useftl- 
ness of ‘ The Author of The Breadwinners, ’ rob him of the 
respect of his colleagues, and—it is not too much to infer 
from the tone of his letter—make him almost a pariah among 
those whose respect he would retain, to be known as the 
author of a novel, it seems as vain to attempt to determine 
as it would the existence—which some have imagined—of an 
atmosphere of sufficient density to sustain animal life upon 
the half of the moon always opposite to the earth. 

But if our last state be worse than the first, we have the 
satisfaction (quite human, if not very?generous in its nature) 
of believing that there is one person in a more miserable 

















































































state of mind than we. ‘Only two persons besides myself 
know who wrote ‘‘ The Breadwinners, ’’’ writes the author. 
One of these is presumably the editor of Zhe Century. 
‘That the other is of the opposite sex, who that pauses in the 
bewilderment of this problem to calmly reflect but feels the 
‘conviction borne into his soul with resistless tide? After 
unwillingly conceding to an imperative business requirement, 
for the author to seek the sweets of confidence in the preoc- 
cupied and probably frigid breast of a fellow-man would be a 
dubious experiment, even if it did not display sheer fatuity. 
There would be as little relief to anticipate as came to Ethan 
Brand when he had whispered his awful discovery into the 
ear of the lime-burner. Where else, indeed, would ‘ The 
Author of The Breadwinners ’ goto share his weary burden, 
and seek balm for his troubled heart, but upon that sympa- 
thetic breast, dearest in the world, where he knew were 
alone to be found for him true sympathy and consolation ? 

It is hoped that a certain old and derogatory superstition 
regarding the inability of our fair sisters to keep a secret is 
getting somewhat obsolete in the enlightenment of the age. 
Indeed, they often show a moral heroism in this matter that 
puts to shame our own cold virtue, which is, too commonly, 
only the result of gruff unsociability, or selfish indifference 
to increasing the sum of human happiness. Their con- 
scientiousness is greater by so much, indeed, as their temp- 
tations from internal struggles are beyond the conception of 
our duller, less genial natures. 

There is undoubtedly at this moment one tender feminine 
soul weighted with this great secret, which all the world— 
with the two other exceptions noted—is clamoring to get 
hold of. Her severe ordeal will be a crucial test ; if suc- 
cessfully borne, a decisive one, to the confutation forever of 
all detractors and maligners of her sex. That she will prove 
no weak Hilda to relieve her soul to the first open-eared 
confessor, we, who are dying to know, magnanimously hope. 
She alone of all her sex in the world knows who wrote ‘ The 
Breadwinners.’ What must be the agony of her soul! 
She knows, but she must not—she will not tell ! 

Myron B. BENTON. 





Reviews 
Nature and People in Japan.* 

THIS PORTLY VOLUME is good ‘all round.’ It is sucha 
book as only a serious and patient German professor could 
make. It has no fun in it, little wit, sarcasm, or fancy, and 
no poetry, but it is solid, trustworthy, and packed egg-full 
with the meat of knowledge. In genuine Japanese, it is 
i~pai. Many authors have done excellently, but on this 
subject Professor Rein excels them all. There is no work 
on Japan, in English, of such general value, and especially 
as a work of reference. Among book-makers in the library 
of European writers about the sunny land, the German is 
the ‘ neighbor [that] cometh after and searcheth. ° Having 
gleaned in all fields, the reaper adds his own goodly sheaves. 

Let us first make the book’s acquaintance outwardly. With 
gayety, color, and yet with neatness, the binding of black, 
red and gold alike befits the subject and the author, for the 
colors of the Prussian flag are here, as well as the favorite 
tints of the land of fans and lanterns. Inwardly the con- 
tents are no less goodly and appropriate. Twenty magnifi- 
cent illustrations on wood and in phototype gladden the eye. 
Let any one gaze down the long avenue of lordly cryptomeria 
that supply nature’s columns and arches for the aisle-like road 
to the sanctuaries of Nikk6, and refrain from desiring a next 
summer’s walk under them, if he can! The use of the 
phototype for scenery, and woodcut for ethnic type, is a 

appy distribution. Two large and finely executed colored 
maps are found duly folded up at the end, and a good index 
completes the treasury of five hundred and thirty-four ample 
pages, wide-margined and clearly printed. Under the physi- 
ography of Japan is digested about all that is known of the 


* Travels and Researches. By Professor Rein. New York: 
nr eevan:,Tavele gad r “ ea 
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coast-line, sea-currents, geology, orography, hydrography, 
climate, flora and fauna of this Asiatic archipelago. The au- 
thor, who is a thoroughly equipped geographer and scientific 
man, spent two years in journeying in Japan during 1874 
and 1875, so that much of his text is the direct fruit of per- 
sonal observation. Before he went he had mastered most 
of the European library of books on Japan. Hence he had 
a rich background on which to properly foreshorten the 
mass of his own observations. He knows well what to leave 
out. 

His second division treats of the Japanese people, their 
history, ethnography, and topography. Every detail of in- 
terest comes before the reader’s eye, as in a panorama. We 
could not help thinking, as we read page after page of this 
magnificent work, crowded as itis with picturesque narrative 
and description, what a capital thing it would be, to transfer 
Japanese history to convas, and exhibit the people past and 
present ifi pictures. Here is an opportunity for an artist, to 
paint the primeval islands inhabited by the aboriginal Aino 
hunters and fishermen ; the coming of the well-armed in- 
vaders from the mainland, with iron and agriculture ; the 
conquest of the county, setting up of local shrines, and 
development of the Shinto religion ; the advent of the 
Corean scholars to teach the Chinese literature ; the arrival 
of the georgeously arrayed Buddhist missionaries with idols 
and sutras ; the rise of monasteries and temples ; the feuds 
of the noble houses ; the severance of ‘the throne and the 
camp ;’ the establishment of the rival capitals Kamakura 
and Kidto ; the era of civil war, and the building of castles ; 
the arrival of Europeans, and firearms, and later of friars 
and missionaries ; the erection of crosses and Christian 
churches ; the sailing of the invading fleets to Corea; the 
bloody persecutions of the Christians; the isolation of 
Japan ; the era of peace, the spectacular splendors of the 
daimios’ processions, the glories of Yedo, the renaissance of 
learning and the revival of pure Shinto ; the apparition of 
the American fleet under Commodore Perry ; the opening 
of the ports, the collapse of duarchy, the overthrow of the 
Tycoon, the reinstatement of the Mikado to ancient suprem- 
acy ; the adoption of western civilization ; the new sunrise 
upon Japan of a purer Christianity ; the race toward the 
goal of constitutional government in 1890. These are the 
thrilling pictures of history. 

The translation from the German is a good one, and the 
quality of the English, as a rule, excellent. In his acknow- 
ledgment of authorities, the author is fair and generous. To 
this rule, there are one or two notable exceptions, and these 
are flagrant. No one can read ‘The Mikado’s Empire, ’ 
written by an American author, and then pefuse Professor 
Rein’s work, but will see that both in form and matter the 
latter has borrowed generously from the former. The special 
fruits of research, and the peculiar words, phrases, state- 
ments, and coloring of the American author’s ideas, reap- 
pear in the German’s work, yet no credit is given, and 
neither the full name of the book nor of the writer is men- 
tioned. Two exceptions to this statement are quotations, 
preceded simply by ‘ Griffis says.’ This is neither fair nor 
wise. Of the two ways of using an author’s work, that of 
Sir E. J. Reed, who quotes page after page from the same 
book, but gives due credit, seems the more in accordance 
with literary propriety, not so say honesty. 





‘*Co-operative Housekeeping.” * 

Mrs. MELusINA Fay Peirce wishes to co-operate. 
Naturally she cannot co-operate all alone, any more than 
Dundreary’ s ‘ bird of a feather ’ could go into a corner and 

* flock all by himself.” To persuade us to co-operate, too, 
she has written a book, and her arguments are so convinc- 
ing that, whereas before reading it we were willing for any 
one to co-operate who wished to, we are now sure that co- 
operation is a mistake. 





* Co-operative Housekeeping. By Melusina Fay Peirce. $1. Boston: Osgood. 
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To begin with, Mrs. Peirce argues from false premises. 
She assumes that all housekeepers are harassed, and that 
washing-day is still in every family the bugbear it was to 
our grandmothers. Unconsciously, she herself shows that 
this is not true by her hysterical indignation at the difficulty 
she has in persuading women that they are harassed, and in 
making them see that they must co-operate. She believes 
co-operation wise for two classes: for the very poor, who 
must drudge, but who had better drudge in concert ; and 
for the middleclass in respect to wealth, who, not having to 
labor, but merely to oversee, might just as well oversee a 
large kitchen or laundry as a small one. What is to be the 
gain? In the case of the drudges, Mrs. Peirce is sure that 
kitchen work may be made ‘ one long frolic’ by doing it in 
platoons, with the chance that in the division of labor you 
may only have to do the particular kind of drudgery that 
you dislike least. But suppose everybody should like best 
to cook? And is it probable that any one would prefer to 
do the washing? Would not the affection which enables 
one to iron one’s husband's shirts, if necessary, ‘ give out’ 
when it came to ironing another husband’s shirts? And 
would there not be bitter humiliation, if the husband should 
praise a dish at dinner, in having to confess that another 
woman cooked it? Is not, moreover, the pride of poverty 
proverbially greater than any other? In proportion as the 
darns and patches increased, would there not be less and 
less inclination to provide a ‘ frolic’ for half-a-dozen other 
women in the washing of them? And is not this pride of 
poverty closely allied to the beautiful patience that hides 
physical suffering or mental woe? Which is the more 
dignified picture : Mrs. Peirce’s protigdes ‘frolicking’ over 
each other’s darns, or those dear old ladies of Cranford and 
Oldport, observing a gentle reticence in money-matters, 
and a courteous blindness to each other’s small economies, 
and holding it good breeding, when they met in a shop of 
a morning, for one not to seem to notice what the other was 
buying? Is it not probable that Mr. Cable’s: sweet Mary 
Richling would have put up, with more than her usual 
alacrity, the vivacity which she is said to have used as an 
umbrella, had Mrs. Peirce suggested to her that she do her 
washing in public? Civilization may be Co-operation, as 
Henry George says it is ; but Individuality is the mark of 
the human soul, and privacy the privilege, as well as the 
right, of the individual. i 

In regard to the upper class, what is to be the gain? 
Not more leisure evidently ; for Mrs. Peirce acknowledges 


with the utmost frankness that her co-operators will be ex- - 


pected to enter on their career, ‘ earnest, active, and self- 
sacrificing, ’ willing to co-operate ‘not merely with money 
but with labor and suggestion, ’ ‘ suggestion’ being the co. 
operative synonym for endless committee meetings, and calls 
from sister co-operators for discussion, which must make a 
fearful inroad upon one’stime. We are not to take less, but 
more, thought for the morrow. Mrs. Peirce is sure that 
with ‘a little more thought and caxe’ than we exercise 
now, co-operation may be made to co-operate. The co- 
operator will expect to sacrifice one whole precious day of 
her week, ‘ as she would to a hospital or a charity, ’ to per- 
sonal superintendence of some one department at the 
‘Rooms.’ We are even told that one co-operator did not 
go to Europe with her husband because of her duties to her 
colleagues ; or rather, not to put too fine a point upon it, 
she did go, though she ought not to have gone. Nor is 
there apparently any great saving of money. If the gain is 
to avoid the servant-question, it is to be remembered that 
the servant-question is largely the mistress-question, and 
the woman who wishes to change servants often would be 
pretty sure to wish to change her co-operators, and would 
not be able to. If it is for the relief of being able to buy 
everything at the co operative store, we believe few house- 
keepers would prefer being Boycotted to one establishment, 
to the privilege of picking up here a luxury and there a sur- 
prise, as they walk through the great markets or down the long 
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street. It might be for the improvement in the quality of 
the food, if caterers always delivered their hot things hot 
and their cold things cold, though we ‘think Mrs. Peirce 
mistaken in her belief that people like baker’s bread all the 
year round. But even granting a perfection in the food, a 
subtle aroma of sentiment is fatally lost when your dinner 
comes in a box instead of floating up from the kitchen. 
Half the pleasure of coffee at breakfast is in the delicious 
odor of its preparation ; and the noblest turkey, basted to a 
turn, would lose something of its savor if set suddenly 
before one, without any gentle intimation of its coming. It 
would be like the gas fire in a grate: a very nice fire in- 
deed ; but can you imagine, asked Charles Dudley Warner, 
a cat curling herself up in front of it? Mrs. Peirce thinks 
there would be a gain for our daughters in ‘ overseeing’ 
now and then, that they might no longer go to households 
of their own ‘ knowing less than the crude, ignorant creat- 
ures they are attempting to direct ;’ but why should a mis- 
tress be expected to know more about cooking than a cook ? 
We would suggest to Mrs. Peirce training-schools for ser- 
vants, rather than for mistresses. It is a mistake to suppose 
that one must understand processes in order to oversee. 
‘ Know ?’ exclaimed a wise friend of ours. ‘ Why, I make 
a point of not knowing! If my cook asks me how anything 
is to be done, I assume a look of intense surprise, and say, 
‘* Why, how should 7 know? Iam not the cook ; you are 
the cook!’’’ And it is astonishing how quickly supply 
answers to suchdemand. We agree with Mrs. Peirce in one 
particular,—in her quotation from Goethe, except that she 
begins with it and we end with it: ‘Where is there any 
station higher than the ordering of the house?’ 





Art in Mesopotamia.* 

In their second volume our authors, after a chapter on 
the Assyrian palace and town, devote the rest of the work to 
the sculpture, painting, and industrial arts of Mesopotamia. 
It is interesting to the student of Greek art to note their 
comparison of Egyptian and Assyrian sculpture in the prac- 
tice of polychromy. The Egyptian colored every part of 
the relief, both ground and figures. The Assyrian sculptor 
was herein the predecessor of the Greek, and perhaps his 
exemplar. The ground was untouched by the brush; so 
also dress and flesh were left free, color being used merely 
to render salient certain features of dress and face which, 
as it were, are alien to the general expanse, and need ac- 
centuation. So baldrick, fringe, and jewels are touched 
with red; hair and beard are painted black ; the eyeball 
white, with black for iris and pupil. 

Of still greater interest is M. Perrot’s statement of the 
results for the history of Mesopotamian art flowing from the 
recent excavations of M. de Sarzec in Lower Chaldza. As 
England of America, so was Chaldza the mother country of 
Assyria. But the earlier art of Chaldza, like that of Egypt 
in the old empire, surpassed the latest sculpture of Assyma 
in freshness and truth to nature. Let us hope that future 
excavations will disclose the intermediate stages between the 
statues of Chaldza and the reliefs of Assyria ; the fidelity of. 
the earlier sculpture, and the monotony, in spite of all its 
vigor, of that of Assyria. One cause of the change is found 
by Perrot in the influence of the king. Each Assyrian mon- 
arch was a passionate, unwearying, inveterate warrior, who 
was determined to have a palace of his own, as a monument 
to his glory, its walls covered, and covered solely, with his 
own triumphs and those of none other. Hence it is that the 
people, with all their pursuits and interests, as we see them 
in Egypt, are non-existent in Assyrian sculpture. This 
hurried construction caused not only hasty workmanship on 
the part of the sculptor, but led to endless repetition of the 
few types permitted by the king's self-glorification. There 
is none of the loving lingering of the artist over a fancy that 





* A History of Art in Chaldsea and ia. Translated Walter 
from the French of Georges Perrot oe i Charice Chipiez. Vol. II. (2 vols. wend 
New York: A. C. Armstrong & Son. ; 
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he strives to incorporate in visible form, that we see every- 
where in Egypt. These reliefs are military records—an 
endless roll of illustrations of the royal wars. Hand-in-hand 
with the influence of the king’s vainglory went the influence 
of the material that the sculptor found provided by nature— 
a soft alabaster, instead of the hard stone of the earlier Chal- 
dzan statues. This enabled him to drive his chisel swiftly 
at the impatient bidding of the king. Yet another compel- 
ling influence was the national dress—a long, close, heavy 
robe, that shrouded the body and shut the sculptor out from 
a school of inestimable value for practice in modelling, and 
from a world of variety and interest. Hence comes the 
great superiority of the animals to the human figure on the 
Assyrian reliefs, as every visitor to the British Museum must 
have noticed. The vigor of the lions as they fling them- 
selves on the hunter king, or the surprising truth with which 
the wounded beast is rendered as death creeps through his 
limbs—these have made this branch of Assyrian sculpture 
famous. But these after all were external influences which 
the Assyrian sculptor would have broken through had his 
nature been laid out on a different plan. Action, strong 
and violent, was to him of supreme interest, whereas to the 
quieter, more observing, kindlier mind of the Egyptian, a 
thousand things proved attractive. This spirit, joined with 
its opportunities for observation of the nude, has enabled 
Egyptian art to charm us by the variety and human interest 
of its subjects. As a consequence, Egyptian sculpture ex- 
celled in portraiture, while the Assyrian neither knew nor 
cared for it. The faces, we might almost say, have been 
made with a stencil plate, This lack of interest in human 
life for its own sake, and the muffling of the human form in 
dense robes, have deprived Assyrian art of another world of 
interest—the balance of masculine vigor with feminine 
grace. The only women are the melancholy captives in the 
endless triumphs of the king. 





Two Recent Books of Travel.* 

IF THE MILLENNIUM of tourists is ever to come, and a 
paradise of the ‘ personally conducted ’ to be established on 
earth, we bespeak for ourselves an early proprietorship in 
Mr. Henry James as our guide and conductor. In his 
‘ Portraits of Places’ (1) Mr. James adds to his Odyssey of 
wanderings other odysseys that touch dainty points in the 
Mediterranean, chéteaux in France, a Canadian Gibraltar, 
Warwickshire castles, and American water-cures, each with 
a light that never was on land or sea, peculiar to his own 
singularly luminous pencil. Mr. James nurses his souvenirs 
until they shine like mellow wine—holds them in his warm- 
ing hand as a jeweller does an opal, until all their irides- 
cence comes out, all their secret charm and suavity breathe 
forth in most melodious speech. It would be grossly un- 
ornithological to liken a man to a nightingale, yet to what 
else can these aérial babblings, these delicate idealizations 
of travel, these murmurs from the transcendental drawing: 
rooms of the Faubourg St. Germain and Mayfair, be likened? 
The Greek Vergil that wrote the Odyssey has re-appeared in 
these Vergilian pastorals, furnished with the staff of the 
passionate pilgrim and the outfit of the instantaneous pho- 
tographer. . 

’ What a transition it is from Mr. Henry James to Mr. Charles 
Dudley Warner. (2)—from the aée/ier of the artist to the 
reception-room of the journalist, who dashes off a letter from 
Montpellier, drops in before breakfast at Palermo, takes tea 
at Tangier, and is back at Hartford before you can say Jack 
Robinson. Mr. Warner is exceptionally felicitous in his 
pennings of travel and his pencillings by the wayside. If to 
Our sense Mr. James’s travel-work has a Hawthornesque 
quality that breathes of an ambrosial clime and is not likely 
to die, Mr. Warner’s is none the less agreeable to a certain 
class of mind, and furnishes pabulum far from being too 





'*(z) Portraits of Places. By He ames. $1.50. Boston: Osgood 
Ronndabou . By Charl 
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ethereal for a large audience. His methods are realistic— 
journalistic, if you will ;—quick, pointed, ephemeral ; but 
they serve a good purpose in producing an immediate im- 
pression and giving bright portraits of landscapes and peo- 
ple. The humor is a little too conscious, to be sure ; but it 
is genial, and it helps to lighten many a page that without it 
one would hardly have the energy to cut. If the style is 
‘fussy,’ that is the fault of the method, not of the man ; 
and if the contents of the book savor of ubiquity, that is 
the fault of our modern rage for what an old writer calls 
periplus or circumnavigation. 





The Magazines for March. 


Two NOTEWORTHY articles in Harper's are fiction : a curious, 
thoughtful and entertaining study of a wife who not only has to 
bear great trouble but to sufferfrom her husband's way of bear- 
ing trouble; and a striking story by Charles Reade. The de- 
scriptive articles, ‘St. Louis’ and ‘The Yorkshire Coast,’ are 
practical rather than poetic. Mr. Roe’s amiable householders 
discourse pleasantly on birds; but we have not yet learned to 
look with enthusiasm for the next instalment of ‘ Judith Shak- 
speare.’ A very interesting article is that on the ‘ Poetry of the 
Deaf,’ reminding us how wonderful it is that any deaf person 
should conquer the mysiery of rhythm as Howard Glyndon has 
done ; while if Laura Bridgman has not conquered rhythm in 
the ‘poem’ given by her, she has at least managed it as well as 
Walt Whitman in his poem printed separately in the same num- 
ber, while she shows the poetic thought for which the deaf, 
dumb and blind are remarkable. The article has led us to look 
over some private letters from Laura Bridgman and Oliver Cas- 
well, in which this unconscious poetry is noticeable. Mr. 
Oakey’s ‘Hints on Domestic Decoration’ are for the architect 
rather than the mistress of the house, though the latter is cau- 
tioned not to let a Satsuma vase stand on a cabinet of the time 
of Francis I., if she can possibly secure one by Cellini. Is this 
the vase which Miss Maria Oakey once gave us her royal permission 
to keep filled with pansies ? or are pansies as unsuitable to the 
memory of Francis I. as Satsuma? We are reminded of the 
gentleman who wished to hang a‘crayon of his father in the li- 
brary, but was told by his architect, ‘O quite impossible! the 
room is Turkish !’ Mr. Higginson writes of the early Presidents, 
including, with his unfailing courtesy, some of the Presidents’ 
wives; Will Wallace Harney of ‘The Drainage of the Ever- 
glades,’ with maps; and Trowbridge of Will Carleton, with a 
portrait. Walt Whitman, in the poem already alluded to, has 
discovered a new epithet for the sea: ‘husky.’ The remedy for 
human huskiness is 4 glass of water, which would seem super- 
fluous in the case of the sea—unless, indeed, Whitman is a 
homeeopathist. The ‘ample, smiling face ’ of Whitman’s ocean 
may be good; but is it better than the ‘ unnumbered smile’ of 


*“Homer’s ? 


IN The Manhattan, Gen. Loring, admirably fitted to write on 
the subject by his ten years’ service in Egypt, asks, ‘ What will 
It is always a pleasure when our men of 
deeds take occasionally to words, and if the editor could per- 
suade this modest American Pasha, whose experience of life and 
war in many countries is unique, to give us from month to month 
his autobiography, all the heroes, as well as all the Desdemonas, 
of the land would listen delightedly to his rehearsal of ‘ moving 
accidents by flood and field.” Laura C. Halloway writes about 
trees, and ‘Creation or Evolution’ is continued. The descrip- 
tive articles are ‘ Rafting on the Alleghany ;’ an amusing con- 
sideration of the numerous ‘ versions’ of Fingal’s Cave ; and an 
article on Dartmouth College by ‘not a Dartmouth man,’ re- 
minding us that we owe to Dartmouth not merely an imposing 
array of judges, senators, governors, preachers, doctors and 
lawyers, but one chief-justice, one Webster, one Rufus Choate, 
and one author of ‘But Yet a Woman.’ Mrs. Spofford’s story 
is a disappointment ; it has been easy to forgive her too many 
jewels, too many nightingales and roses, but it is harder to par- 
don too much brutality. Mr. Fawcett’s tale grows more inter- 
esting ; and ‘ What Came of a Kit of Mackerel’ is a very clever 
short story; while ‘An Idyl’ is a capital bit of verse. The il- 
lustrations are good, especially the frontispiece and the portrait 
of Dartmouth’s first president. 

IT CAN certainly be said that The English Illustrated Magazine 
gives us our money’s worth. The instalments of Besant’s serial 
will probably alone be worth fifteen cents; and Miss Yonge’s 
continued story is also good. The February number has an in- 
teresting article on the practical workings of the Post Office, and 
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one by Stevenson on ‘ The Character of Dogs,’ with Caldecott’s 
delightful illustrations. The opening page is an illustration of 
Rossetti’s ‘Loving Cup;’ and Mrs. Mulock-Craik and Grant 
Allen contribute. 

The Continent announces a new feature which will certainly 
be original, and which, from the list of pledged contributors, 
cannot fail to be extremely interesting. A series of short stories, 
each complete in one number, with the general title, ‘Too True 
for Fiction,’ is to embody actual incidents which the authors 
have hot dared to include in previous stories, lest they should be 
pronounced too improbable. Features of the February Conéi- 
ment are Judge Tourgée on ‘National Education;’ Helen 
Campbell on ‘The Beginnings of Sculpture,’ with fine and nu- 
merous illustrations ; a charming descriptive article on the Col- 
orado Mountain Parks ; a sensible reply to the ‘Corner in Wall- 
Paper ;’ an exposure of a newspaper hoax which is certainly 
a though we should not think the authors of the hoax 
would feel as proud of it as they seem to; and an interesting 
article on ‘The Value of a Line,’ suggesting a pictorial short- 
hand which might be of value in making possible a less expensive 
kind of illustrations than the ‘ pretty pictures’ of Harper's and 
The Century. It is not claimed that the process would produce 
a beautiful art, though the writer thinks there would be a gain 
in power and individuality at the expense of prettiness. There 
are some very good verses on ‘ The After-Dinner Orator,’ a few 
short stories, and—we are happy to announce—the conclusion of 
‘Once there was a Man.’ 

UNHAPPILY another ‘Man’ has come to take his place: the 
‘Average Man’ of Mr. Robert Grant in Zhe Century. The 
courtship in this instalment might almost be taken for an inten- 
tional burlesque of commonplaceness, though the opening chap- 
ter on ward-room politics is not so bad, and a really fine de- 
scription of Percé Rock is turned to a very clever metaphor. 
The author of the article immediately following, ‘ The Cruise of 
the Alice May,’ unconsciously throws a little cold water on Mr. 
Grant’s metaphor by describing the Rock which the story-teller 
had wrapped in ‘ majestic Gane’ as haunted by sea-birds 
whose ‘clanging never ceases until dark, and may be heard for 
miles and miles, blending with the roar of tireless surf.’ Mr. 
Grant, however, may take refuge in the fact that his ‘ majestic 
silence’ was ‘outlined against the evening sky,’ and so presu- 
mably occurred after dark. Other articles-are: ‘Old. Public 
Buildings in America,’ ‘The New Washington,’ ‘Count von 
Moltke,’ with portrait, ‘Henry Irving,’ ‘The Suppression of 
a *—hinting that benevolence is fatal to charity—‘ Notes 
on the Exile of Dante,’ and ‘ A Hunt for the Nightingale,’ with a 
striking consideration from Wayne MacVeagh as to what will 
become of the next presidency, with no great national question 
to agitate the average voter from a pleasing conviction that 
neither party would disturb his individual interests. The author 
of ‘ The Breadwinners,’ in an Open Letter, replies to those of his 
critics who think he considers Offitt a typical workingman and 
Farnham a typical hero. The poetry is unusually fine and the 
short Bric-a-Brac story very good ; but poetry, story-telling, pol- 
itics and political economy all pale in interest before the match- 
less chapters of ‘Dr. Sevier,’ which casually contribute to all 
these tépics. -Mr. Cable is proving himself not merely a ‘ rising 
author,’ not only a clever writer with a field to himself in a new 
specialty, not merely even ‘ the Southern novelist,’ but an Amer- 
ican novelist, if, indeed, he is not already entitled to use the defi- 
nite article in this wider title. It is not impossible that he will 
prove an American Dickens as far beyond the English Dickens 
as genius with a soul behind it is beyond talent with ambition 
behind it. The pathos of his richZing—his poor rich young 
man, born as a gentleman and trained to nothing—is not theatri- 
cal pathos which fine ladies will weep over as they sink back 
deeper and deeper on their velvet cushions, enjoying the luxury of 
a new sensation ; it is pathos to make you throw the book down 
at the very height of your absorbing interest in it, and exclaim : 
‘God pity the — ! and let me not put off till to-morrow going 
to see the rich/ings whom I myself happen to know about !’ 

IN The Atlantic we have. another fine criticism on Irving. 
Both critics acknowledge that his gait and elocution are serious 
defects, but remind us that after all an artist who cares greatly 
about doing a thing well is no bad substitute for a careless 
genius who does it well without caring, and that we have reason 
to be grateful for so rare a combination of the pictorial with the 
scholarly temperament. Mr. Clapp puts the secret of Irving’s 
success in a nutshell, when he attributes it to his never making 
‘ points,’ but insisting that even his ‘ touches ’ shall be contribu- 
tions to the general effect. The serials are good ;.Oliver Wen- 
dell Holmes has a tender and poetic poem, and there are articles 
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on Peruvian Bark, the texts of Hafiz, the journal of Baroness_von 
Riedesel in the Revolution, and the usual long reviews. 

short story of ‘A Pisan Winter’ is commonplace, and we really 
think that Mr. Mansfield Humphreys, who did good service as 
Mr. Washington Adams, has outlived his usefulness. 


PERHAPS the most interesting article in Lippincott’s is “The 
Home of Nast.’ An amusing tale of ‘The Perfect Treasure’ is 
begun, and Mrs. Champney’s story comes to an end sooner than 
we had anticipated. The descriptive articles are on Berlin, Te- 
huantepec, and the Black Hills. The two short stories are about 
ghosts and cooks. 





The Opponents of International Copyright. 


To THE CRITIC AND GOOD LITERATURE: 


A member of Congress whose attention was nenenty called 
for the first time to the merits ot the Dorsheimer Bill asked, 
with surprise and curiosity, in what classes of minds it was pos- 
sible to find objections to a measure of such manifest justice, 
patriotism, and commercial policy. It may be of some use at this 
stage of the agitation to group the opponents and review briefly 
their objections. 

I. The unenviable precedence among the opponents belongs 
to one author, who gave as a reason for not joining the League 
that he could save more money by buying the ‘ per 5 library’ 
publications than he could make by foreign sales of his books, 
It would do no good to mention his name: it is half a century 
too late for the pillory, and as he is sometimes found in the 
neighborhood of museums, such a rara avis is already in suffi- 
cient danger of forcible detention as a genus of one species. 
For I believe that he has no fellow among American authors, 
The members of the League, who by accepting membership have 
indorsed the principle of the Dorsheimer Bill, now number 548. 
Whatever differences they have had in print—and these have 
been greatly exaggerated—have been with sole reference to 
making more certain the rights which the Bill aims to secure. 

II. The open advocates of the defeat of the Bill unless it com- 
pel the English author to sell his American rights to an Ameri- 
can agent and vice versdé are now mainly confined to Phila- 
delphia publishers, one of whom, Mr. Henry C. Lea, has writ- 
ten a lurid prophecy of the destruction that will come to our 
literature upon the passage of the Bill. Most of the New York 
publishers have long since discovered that the results of the 
measure will be to give them an advantage over their British 
rivals, since on account of the tariff and their acquaintance with 
our market they are likely to outbid the English publishers for 
the American edition of an English author, whereas American 
authors are likely to sell the home publisher the rights for both 
markets. The latter is specially true of American illustrated 
books, which cannot yet be printed abroad, and which are in grow- 
ing demand there. Indeed, it is not unlikely that the time may 
come, as Mr. Funk intimates in his letter in the 7vzbume, when 
English authors will sell their MSS. to American publishers for 
both markets. English acquaintance with, and investments in, 
America have created an extraordinary and growing interest 
in our literature. Ten years ago, who would have believed 
that there was any prospect of a sale for American maga- 
zines in England where now 100,000 copies are sold every 
month? I am told that for the last three or four years Messrs. 
Charles Scribner’s Sons have sold considerably more plates of 
American books for England than they have bought of English 
books for America. The enormous interests of American 
authors in the future, nay, in the present markets of England, 
are of course carefully ignored in Mr. Henry C. Lea's ‘ open 
letter’ to Mr. Randall, I doubt if he knows how considerable 
are these interests now, or conceives the magnitude to which 
under the stimulus of an international copyright law they would 
attain. 

III. Some opposition to the Bill has come from theorists who 
spend mucheffort in denying abstractright in intellectual property. 

his reminds one of the Constitutional doctrinaries who, at a 
critical period of our history, were greatly troubled as to whether 
South Carolina could or could not go out of the Union; and 
in the present discussion it is quite as important, Let us, how- 
ever, give the theorists choice of ground, and the practical ques- - 
tion is the same. If our domestic copyright is based on ab- 
stract right, then on abstract right let international copyright be 
based. If it be only a bounty to encourage American literature, 
then let us have a bounty to foreigners the more to encourage 
American literature. Ifa right be something that exists before’ 
recognition by the law, then let the law recognize this right. If 
on the other hand a right be something which is created by law, 
































































let the law create this right. We have as precedents the domes- 
‘tic trademark, patent and copyright laws, and as international 
precedents the trademark and patent laws. The League does 
not ask the creation of a new kind of property, but simply the logi- 
. cal conclusion of premises already established. The sway of a 
theory often produces strange moral confusions. A friend of mine 
recently in vain approached a member of Congress on the moral 
issue ; at last he ventured to urge the consideration that the for- 
eign market is now of great value to‘the American author—that 
England especially is on the gu vive regarding American lit- 
erature, etc., whereupon the Honorable Member, who saw no 
wrong in ‘ piracy’ because (on account of the dereliction of his 

redecessors in Congress) it is not legally theft, accused my 

iend of taking the ‘ low ground of selfishness ! ’ 

IV. That the Dorsheimer Bill will ‘make books dear’ is the 
reveille and the ‘taps’ of the army of moral pirates who form 
on the Delaware River. But what books ? Not the vast number of 
books now reprinted, for they may continue to be reprinted till 
the end of (Philadelphia) time. Not certainly forthcoming 
popular novels, which are to enter into competition with such a 

ood of cheap literature, In fact, this whole argument proceeds 
on the theory that the author and the publisher are printing 
for fun and game and not for money—that they do not care to 
supply a wide demand. The New York ‘cheap reprinters’ 
know better. Says Mr. Funk: ‘ A wise copyright measure will 
not materially advance the price of the cheap book. Rivalries in 
the trade will prevent this as now.’ Says Mr. Munro: ‘ Profit 
in the ‘‘ cheap libraries’’ is small and daily growing beauti- 
fully less—in the Handy Volume Series none at all. We shall 
continue to give the reading public cheap books, only not quite 
so cheap.’ And such is the prospect, with or without the Bill. 
American books cannot be dearer and are likely to be much less 
expensive since a large edition is proportionately cheaper to 
manufacture than a small one. English books of popular char- 
acter will probably be in two editions—one for the library and 
one for ‘the people.’ Solid English literature will be cheaper 
than heretofore, but not cheap, as in fact it is not now. In 
these variations it is absurd to deny that there will be a steady 
response to popular demand. 

embers of Congress may well consider whether the state of 
affairs which exists by their sufferance is not in effect a defeat 
of the aim of the Constitution in giving Congress the power to 
promote * the progress of science and useful arts’ by securing to 
authors the exclusive right to their works. The very words of the 
domestic copyright act which limited the right to ‘ citizens or resi- 
dents of the United States,’ and which were doubtless put in‘for the 
better protection of American authors, have almost made the law 
ot no effect. If the object was greatly to encourage literature, 
the Congress that passed the law would have done but little 
worse to have stricken out the enacting clause. American 
authors have always been a discouraged class of workers, and 
unable to sustain themselves in the line of authorship pure and 
simple. The law as it stands might be more truthfully entitled 
an act to encourage occasional literary composition in diplo- 
mats, consuls, editors, brokers, professors, fruit growers, in- 
heritors of rg weg etc. It gives rightsin property under con- 
ditions which have made that property worth about half what it 
would naturally bring. 

But there is a good prospect of relief, and the opponents of the 
Bill who are boasting that the Western and Southern mem- 
bers are going to fight it on narrow grounds may find them- 
selves underrating the intelligence and honesty of those sec- 
tions. Some of the warmest support for the Bill comes from the 
South, and it is not probable that the regions which have pro- 
duced since the War writers of fiction like Mrs. Burnett and Col. 
Johnston, Eggleston and Howells, Wallace and Cable, Harris 
and Maurice Thompson, and which have in themselves the _ 
ise and potency of every form of literature, will begrudge to 
these the reward of their own genius and industry—not even to 
enrich those good Philadelphians who are ‘ earning their bread 
by the sweat of another's brow.’ It would bea strange con- 
trast and an honorable reprisal if twenty years after the North 
had removed the national stain of slavery, the South should be the 
determining factor in the removal of the national disgrace of 
literary piracy. 
~ NEw York, Feb. 25, 1884. G. B. D. 





Greco-English Epigrams. 
To THE CRITIC AND GooD LITERATURE : 
_ [receive to-day a broad-margined little book, published this 


year in Live , which contains one hundred ‘ Epigrams of 
Art, Life, one Nature,’ each comprised in a qusitale of the 
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rhymed elegiac form, The author is William Watson. He 
appends to his volume a brief and discerning ‘ Note,’ giving his 
view of ‘ the nobler sort of Epigram,’ tracing this down from the 
Greek /nscription—often perfect in beauty, and with all liberty of 
range. Mr. Watson finds the bravest examples of the modern 
epigram in his Landor, placing at their front the matchless 
quatrain which begins, 


« Ute 


= “*I strove with none, for none was worth my strife.’ 


He also quotes with just praiseSydney Dobell’s lines ‘On the 
ieath of Edward Forbes :’ 


‘ Nature, a jealous mistress, laid him low. 
He woo’d and won her ; and, by love made bold, 
She showed him more than mortal man should know, 
Then slew him lest her secret should be told.’ 


From Emerson he cites ‘Thou canst not wave thy staff in 
air,’ etc. I think he cannot be familiar with Mr. Aldrich’s 
verse, or he would there find more than one perfect instance of 
the ‘nobler sort’ of epigram from which he derives his tests. 
It is no small praise to our latest epigrammatist to say that not 
a few of his own quatrains show him to be at least an apt pupil 
of the masters old and new. I will pick a handful of these 
gilded arrows from his quiver, for the benefit of those whom they 
may not otherwise reach. a oe 


EW YORK, Feb. 14, 1884. 
EPIGRAMS BY WILLIAM WATSON.* 


THE Puay or ‘ K1nc LEAR.’ 
Here Love the slain with Love the slayer lies ; 
Deep drown’d are both in the same sunless pool. 
Up from its depths that mirror thundering skies 
Bubbles the wan mirth of the mirthless Fool. 


BYRON THE VOLUPTUARY. 
Too avid of earth’s bliss, he was of those 
Whom Delight flies because they give her chase. 
Only the odor of her wild hair blows 
Back in their faces hungering for her face. 
Ditrer’s ‘ MELENCOLIA.’ 
What holds her fix’d far eyes nor lets them range? 
Not the strange sea, strange earth, or heaven more strange ; 
But her own phantom dwarfing these great three, 
More strange than all, more old than heaven, earth, sea. 





Daily by his own hands are writ out fair 

In a great book the great thoughts of the King. 
We can but mark the purport here and there 

For very wonder at the handwriting. 





In mid whirl of the dance of Time ye start, 
Start at the cold touch of Eternity, 

And cast your cloaks about you, and depart. 
The minstrels pause not in their minstrelsy. 


THINKERS, PAST AND PRESENT. 
God, by the earlier sceptic, was exiled ; 
The later is more lenient grown and mild : 
He sanctions God, provided you agree 
To any other name for deity. 


WRITTEN IN A VOLUME OF CHRISTINA G. ROSSETTI’S POEMS. 


Songstress, in all times ended and begun, 
Thy billowy-bosom’d fellows are not three. 
Of those sweet peers the grass is green o’er one ; 
And blue above the other is the sea. 
THE CATHEDRAL SPIRE. 
It soars like hearts of hapless men who dare 
To sue for gifts the gods refuse to allot ; 
Who climb for ever toward they know not where, 
Baffied for ever by they know not what. 





* How weak are words—to carry thoughts like mine !’ 
Saith each dull dangler round the much-bored Nine. 
Yet words sufficed for Shakspeare’s suit when he 
Woo’d Time, and won instead Eternity. 

THE Town, BY GASLIGHT, 
Here age loathes age, and youth doth youth decoy 
With pleasure’s joyless travesty of joy ; 
And Sin and Death with link’d arms walk the street ; 
And night’s mad heart doth beat, and beat, and beat. 





* Epigrams of Art, Life, and Nature. By William Watson. Liverpoel : 


Walmsley, so Lord Street. 
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On SEEING THE ToMB OF INFANT BROTHERS TWIN-BoRN. 


Mates of the cradle, fellows of the grave, 
A handbreadth parts them in the mould below ; 
Whom, had they lived, perhaps the estranging wave, 
Or hate—or love—had sunder’d wide enow. 


On LONGFELLOW’s DEATH. 
No puissant singer he, whose silence grieves 
To-day the great West’s tender heart and strong ; 
No singer vast of voice : yet one who leaves 
His native air the sweeter for his song. 


BROWNING. 
A lion !—And with such can no beast cope. 
The shaggiest lion couch’d on Parnasse’ slope. 
Entoil’d at times with meshes hard to undo: 
Which God inspire the mouse to nibble through ! 


To A SEABIRD. 
Fain would I have thee barter fates with me— 
Lone loiterer where the shells like jewels be, 
Hung on the fringe and fray’d hem of the sea. 
But no !—’t were cruel, white-wing’d Bliss ! to thee. 





His rhymes the poet flings at all men’s feet, 
And whoso will may trample oh his rhymes. 
Should Time let die a song that’s true and sweet 
The singer’s loss were more than match’d by Time’s, 





“Cash Down,” or a Percentage ? 
To THE CRITIC AND GOOD LITERATURE: 


Your inquiry as to whether I ‘ believe in ‘‘ cash-down,”’ or a 
percentage, from publishers to authors, for their books,’ is 
received. Despite your assurance that the question ‘is being 
more or less discussed,’ you will permit me to say that it seems to 
me utterly absurd to waste the moments of an uncertain lifetime 
in considering a subject every element of which must change 
with each individual case. The disposal of literary work is a 
matter of simple business that must in every case depend very 
largely on the financial condition of the author. A man who needs 
money at once, and needs it badly, would naturally prefer ‘ cash- 
down,’ even if there was less of it. A literary bond-clipper, who 
has already made his millions out of the works of his genius, would 
rather live off his coupons while the ‘ percentage’ added to his pile. 
Then too, in any case, I should suppose it would depend on the 
amount of the ‘ cash-down’ and the size of the ‘ percentage.’ 

For myself, I have never published in either of these ways, but 
have made myself a special partner by explicit contract—cover- 
ing each work, and thus far am well satisfied with it. Whenever 
I cease to be, we will either agree—my publishers and myself, 
I mean—on an absolute or limited divorce, or take the matter 
into a court of equity and ask the judge to decree a dissolution 
on such terms as may be just. Ordinary common-sense and 
business sagacity applied to the relation between author and 
—— ought to be sufficient to satisfy the interests of both. 

he market is an open one, and if a man has a thing worth dis- 
posing of at all, it is worth his while to familiarize himself with the 
whole question of cost, profit and risk, and take that course 
which his judgment dictates as best in his own case without 
i to what may be advisable in another. I have always 
refused ‘ cash-down,’ simply because I have not been offered a 
sum equal to what my works have averaged under my present 
a. Whenever a publisher offers that sum for a work, I 
shall take his ‘ cash down,’ so cheerfully as to produce a feeling 
of giddiness on his part. On the other hand, whenever a re- 
sponsible publisher guarantees me a ‘ percentage’ larger than my 
present arrangement renders it likely that I would receive, he 

ets the next work of my pen—unless some other goes a trifle 
etter. 

I suppose all this uncertainty and doubt on my part arises from 
the fact that I am not a literary man and do not claim to belong 
to the immortal guild in which genius takes the place of common- 
sense. I was bred to the bar,.and this predisposition to take 
a dry view of things was strengthened by a tedious term of labo- 
rious service on the bench before I became an author ; so that my 
view of a contract is entirely foreign from any consideration of 
the subject-matter. An author ought to be as good a judge of 
the value of his work as a publisher. Both are likely to be mis- 
taken in regard to it. The author knows his own needs, ought 
to know his own business, and is in duty bound to make just as 
good a bargain as he can. If he makes a good one, let him 

ank his own commercial sagacity ; if a poor one, let him not 
‘ squeal,’ but do better next time. Above all, let him follow his 
own judgment and not any man’s advice. 

New YorK, Feb. 19, 1884. =* A. W. TOURGEE. 
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Have We “ Forty Immortals ?” 
To Tue CriTIC AND Goop LITERATURE: 


France has her Academy—her ‘ Forty Immortals,’ about 
whom Zhe Century has recently told us so much. Why 
then should not the United States have a similar institution ? 
Have we not forty living men-of-letters whose names would 
honor such an Academy? I myself am sure we have, and I 
should like to get the votes of other readers of THE CRITIC 
AND GooD LITERATURE on this subject. Will you kindly con- 
stitute yourself a ballot-box for the election ? 

Boston, Mass., Feb. 23, 1884. H. O. W. 

[We shall be glad to act as a ballot-box in so good a 
cause. To those who desire to cast their votes, we would 
say that our correspondent’s idea is, to get from each of 
them a list of the names of the forty American authors of 
the sterner sex whom they deem most worthy of a place in a 
possible American Academy. The representatives of all 
branches of literature should, of course, be included—his- 
torians, poets, playwrights, novelists, scientific writers, theo- 
logians, etc. The voting may be continued throughout the 
month of March, and in the issue of Tue Critic anD Goop 
LITERATURE of April 5 we will give the result of the count. 
Names should be written plainly, on only one side of the 
sheet, and the lists should be sent in as early as possible. ] 





George Eliot and Mr. Lewes. 
[From The Boston Herald.] 

TO THE EDITOR OF THE HERALD: During the past autumn 
there appeared in the Boston 7ranscrif¢t a communication from 
Edward C. Towne regarding the relations of George Eliot and 
Mr. George Henry Lewes. The writer claimed to have first- 
hand testimony with regard to the character of Mr. Lewes, and 
made accusations of his immorality and profligacy, and further 
asserted that his union with George Eliot was brought about by 
the grossest deception on his part. He says: 


‘ The assertion so much insisted on in various quarters that a rare 
happiness came to George Eliot from what is called her marriage is 
as contrary as possible to the real truth, which was that, apart from 
her faithful efforts to make the best of the case for everybody, she 
was the most wretched and suffering of human beings. The true 
story of her life is yet to be told. The story that has been told for so 
many years, as to Mr. Lewes, never had any truth in it. It was first 
used to cheat George Eliot into a relation which, with any suspicion 
of the truth, her whole soul would have abhorred; and it has been 
used ever since to make current history tell lies favorable to Mr. G. 
H. Lewes.’ P 

As this communication has been largely copied into liter 
and other papers throughout the country, and has, so far as 
know, gone unchallenged, it seemed to me proper that it should 
be brought to the knowledge of those who were personal friends 
of both the parties mentioned. .I, therefore, sent a copy of it to 
a gentleman widely known in this country as well as in Europe, 
and asked him if, as a friend of both Mr. Lewes and George 
Eliot, he could either verify or deny the statements made by Mr, 
Towne. He replies as follows : 


‘ The statements contained in the letter signed Edward C. Towne, 
printed in the Boston 7Zvanscript and reproduced in the Literary 
World of last December—copy of which you sent me—are so entirely 
untrue and ridiculous that, had they appeared in an English paper, 
they would have been treated with the silence of contempt; but, con- 
sidering that the American people must necessarily depend upon what 
they may see in print on these matters, and considering the high 
esteem and admiration in which George Henry Lewes and Geo 
Eliot are held in America, it is desirable that the statements ie 
by Mr. Towne should not go uncontradicted. Without,touching, then, 
on questions of a debatable character, it is sufficient to say that there 
is not a word of truth in Mr. Towne’s statement as to Gecrge Eliot 
having been cheated by a false story told by Mr. Lewes and as to her 
“ having tried to make the best of it ;” nor is there one word of truth 
as to the unhappiness of her life. The life of George Eliot, on 
which Mr. Cross is engaged, will, it is anticipated, be published be+ 
fore another year is out. I have it on the best authority that that life 
will show in her own words, the words of letters and of diaries, that 
the union with Mr. Lewes was 
life, and that from first to last their life together was one of the great- 
est happiness. I might adda great deal more from my own observation: 
respecting the happiness of the union between Eliot and. 
George Henry Lewes but the above will suffice. After having closed 


this letter, I remember one or two things which I may just as well 


ied by her as the blessing of her - 



































































mame to you, as they confirm in a striking way what I have told you 
in the above. A year after Mr. Lewes’s death, George Eliot founded 
at Cambridge the ‘‘G. H. Lewes studentship’ for the encouragement 
of the studies in which the late Mr. Lewes was specially interested. 
She invested the sum of £5000 for that purpose. Farther, Lewes left 
his great work, ‘‘ Problems of Life.and Mind,’’ not quite ready for the 
press. George Eliot undertook the task of completing the last two vol- 
umes from the material left behind by Lewes, though it was most 
‘troublesome and anxious work, and took many months to accomplish. 
Who else but a woman cherishing the memory of a departed one 
would have done so?’ 

As the writer of this letter has not expressly authorized me 
to use his name in this communication, I withhold it, but I can 
vouch for his high standing, and also, from my personal know}- 

edge, of his intimate relations with both George Eliot and Mr. 
Lewes. I cannot but hope that, pending the publication of Mr. 
‘Cross’s Life of George Eliot, the papers which have published 
Mr. Towne’s attack upon Mr. Lewes’s fair name, will give this 
as another side of the question. Yours respectfully, 
DANA ESTEs, 


The Lounger 


A CORRESPONDENT sends me, without title or comment, the 
quatrains given below. Am I to consider them in the light of 
_— pasquinade on the supposed acquisitiveness of the literary 
lass 

I once did dream Apollo bright 
Was leader of the Muses nine, 
. Who followed him from pure delight, 
The while he touched his lyre divine. 


But now, alas! how changed the plan: 
The Muses I indeed behold ; 

But Mercury marches in their van, 
His lyre a purse of jingling gold. 





» TO SHOw that the extra illustrator of books may suffer from 
excess of zeal: An edition of Forster’s Life of Dickens was 
sold at a recent book-sale which had been extended from two 
octavo to ten folio volumes by the insertion of autographs, pict- 
ures, etc. In one of Dickens’s letters from America he speaks 
of having visited Lebanon Springs in New York State, a Shaker 
settlement, once a favorite place for tourists. The eye of the en- 
thusiastic illustrator caught the name of the springs, and on the 
> Sa page he has inserted an elaborate picture of the Cedars 
of Lebanon ! 





AT THE SAME SALE an edition of Shakspeare extended from 
ten to thirty-six volumes was sold for $2500. This unique book 
“was made, it is said, at a cost of $18,000. It came into the pos- 
‘session of Mr. Bouton, and by him was sold for $7500. Mr. Bou- 
ton took a chattel mortgage on it, to secure himself, as it was not 
a ‘cash down’ payment. But it was paid for finally, and put 
by the owner in this sale, where, I believe, it was bid in for the 
price named, an adequate bid not being forthcoming. 





I MET Mr. Henry Watterson the other evening, just before he 
‘started for Washington, and he showed me a copy of the news- 
paper-news copyright law. The length of time for which buyers 
of news want to be protected from republication in another paper 
is six hours. Mr. Watterson says three hours even will quite cover 
the point, which is to prevent simultaneous publication. ‘For 
instance,’ said he, ‘a big daily published for two or three cents 
is out at two or three o'clock in the morning. A penny paper 
can leave space open, and for the mere cost of type-setting can 

ut into its columns the news it has cost the paper it robs 

undreds of dollars to get. It is to prevent this that our 
bill—not mine, I am not its father—is intended.’ That there 
is need of such protection as this bill is designed to afford, 
there is not a shadow of doubt. News-stealing is regarded alto- 
gether too leniently nowadays. 





The Saturday Review, commenting upon the formation in 
England of the so-called Company of Authors, declares it to be 
‘an experiment which is entirely new in the history of literature 
—the combination of authors for the advancement and protec- 
tion of their own interests.’ From the tone of certain articles 
— published in Zhe Saturday, 1 had inferred that that 
journal had not merely abandoned its hostile attitude toward 
America and things American, but had begun to take a really 
intelligent interest in American affairs. Itis disappointing, there- 
fore, to find it so far behind the times in a matter on which it 
might reasonably be expected to be posted. The Authors Club, 
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founded in this city a year ago, though primarily a social organiza- 
tion, was in some sense ‘ a combination of authors for the advance- 
ment and protection of their own interests.’ And the American 
Copyright League is a combination for that purpose and for no 
other. It has been in existence long ions. and has made its 
voice—the voice of five hundred and fifty members—sufficiently 
audible, I should think, to attract the attention, not only of Zhe 
Saturday Review, but of the whole body of English authors who 
have combined to bring about precisely what the League itself is 
laboring to effect—the establishment of international copyright 
on this side of the Atlantic. 





THE DORSHEIMER BILL seems never to have been heard of by 
the Company of Authors. Certainly, if they were aware of the 
fact that almost every publisher in America is urging its passage 
as a law, they wold be more sparing of harsh epithets in 
discussing ‘ American piracy.’ 





A WELL-KNOWN publisher told me the other day that he had 
signed a contract with an author for a novel form of publication. 
He is to publish the book but is not to advertise it or send it out 
to the newspapers for review. It will go to the trade and be sold 
in the shops, but its advertising will be of its readers’ ‘making 
and not by the ordinary course. I shall be curious to see how 
such a plan works. If I were permitted to mention the name of 
the publisher or the book in this paragraph, I should think the 
author’s plan only an ingenious advertisement ; but I am not. 





SINCE the Plymouth, Mass., courts have decided that Miss 
Sally P. McLean, by her description of him in ‘ Cape Cod Folks,’ 
has libelled Mr. Nightingale of Cape Cod to the amount of $1095, 
our satirical contemporaries should beware. I see innumerable 
checks for $1095 issuing from the offices of Harper's Weekly, 
Puck, and Life. If the libelled Nightingale finds such ample re- 
dress for a little fun poked at him, what sums, I should like to 
know, may not some other song-birds who are turned to ridicule 
recover from their satirists ? 





The Burden of Actuality. 
[From The Saturday Review. 

THE time spoken of by Mr. Matthew Arnold, the prophet, 
when we shall all yawn in each other’s faces and the whole air 
shall be filled with the roarings of journalistic young (and vet- 
eran) lions, seems to have arrived. We are suffering from the 
burden of a prodigious dreary earnestness which is quite capa- 
ble, unluckily, of occupying itself with the most trivial things. 
What, for example, can be more trivial than Mr. Barnum’s 
white elephant ? What in the world does it matter to any mortal 
whether white elephants are so called because they are slate 
colored and have pink spots? Who cares (except the student of 
the comparative science of religion) whether the Burmese wor- 
ship white ‘elephants or not? Yet these weighty topics are 
daily treated with irreproachable solemnity and dreariness by a 
cloud of correspondents in the newspapers. Zodlogists, show- 
men, Siamese ambassadors, linguists, travellers, archeologists, 
Buddhists—they are all hard at it, every man sadder and more 
resolute than his neighbors. An authority on Buddhism writes 
to complain that Buddhists don’t adore this particular Jumbo, 
whether he is white or not. The cultivated Buddhists shed 
bitter tears when they hear of the antics of Mr. Barnum’s priests. 
‘ This joke they do not understand, it hurts them very much.’ 
As contending specialists in Buddhism have not yet made up 
their minds whether Buddhists do or do not believe in a future 
life, there is probably something to be said yet in favor ot ador- 
ing the elephant. That something will be said with leaden ear- 
nestness, and so the ‘solemn loquacity’ of the age lingers on, 
till some new Mumbo takes the place of Jumbo. Pe 

The consequence of our excessive devotion to solemn inquiries 
and mature or even over-ripe consideration is expressed in the 
modern cry for ‘ actuality.’ Ever since Pierre Leroux proposed 
to write an article in the Revue des Deux Mondes, and ever 
since Buloz replied that the subject ‘lacked actuality,’ editors 
have been determined to have actuality at any price. The pub- 
lic, too, has clamorously demanded actuality. As a result of 
this demand for actuality, it follows that the only trulyfactual lit- 
erature of the period is in the newspapers. They can project 
themselves, in the modern fashion, into the news and the inter- 
ests of the day after to-morrow. Thus it is thought desirable to 
have articles onthe Boat-race before the crews are made up; 
on the Twelfth before the birds are hatched ; on speeches before 
they are spoken; on events of every kind before they occur. 
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The weak point of this craze for actuality, this outrunning of the 
constable Time, is that the events thus feverishly anticipated 
may never occur, may never be actual at all. awersr, the 
demand of the moment for an indulgence in paulo-post future 
=— is satisfied, and there is semething very actual in 
that, 

The_newspapers, as we have said, are the prophets of actual- 
ity. They have naturally no time, space, or inclination, to waste 
on literature and art, and the leisurely essay in which our idle 
ancestors contemplated life and plucked the flower of humorous 
meditation, A book may get a Siar half-column while the ap- 
pearance of the book is an ‘ actuality’ or an item of news. A 


picture gallery is actual till people have had time to see it, after © 


which it falls back into the dust-bin of forgetfulness. The iniq- 
uity of oblivion blindly scattereth his poppy over every play 
after the first night, unless, perchance, a quarrel full of very 
pretty actuality can be got up on a charge of plagiarism or on a 
trifle of costume. In this anxious chase after the actual, the 
British newspaper easily outstrips the American journal. The 
daily papers in America, though not deficient in smartness and 
“sensational headings,’ fir supply their readers with long 
and apparently ‘thoughtful’ notices of books, music, pictures, 
and plays. Things of that sort seem to retain their actuality. 
much longer in America than in England.. Here the actual 
varies from moment to moment, and what is a matter for heavy 
platitudes to-day is neglected to-morrow. 

The worst of this state of things is that all literay organs and 
their editors seem as athirst for actuality as the evening news- 
papers themselves. The result is that the roaring of the most 
majestic lions fills the larger monthly magazines. Instead of 
being devoted to literature, art, fiction, and general entertain- 
ment, with a dash of lively politics, as in the old days of Zhe 
Quarterly, The Edinburgh, and Blackwood, the monthly maga- 
zines have become bulky collections of signed and, if we may say 
so, stodgy leading articles on topics thrilling with the actual. 
It is difficult for any one to read the mere'list of contents of The 
Fortnightly Review for this month without feeling the need of 
some literary pick-me-up. First, Sir John Lubbock writes on 
Party Finance, an affair of figures. Then we have an engaging 
diatribe on the Anglo-French Alliance, which is followed by a 
treatise on Parliamentary Reform by Mr. Arthur Arnold. 
Nothing can be more actual just now than Parliamentary Re- 
form, and if Mr. Arthur Arnold be not brimming over with actual- 
ity, why does he come so often and so wistfully before the pub- 
lic ? Still his reflections are not calculated to increase the gayety 
of nations. Turkish Arabia is very much en é¢vidence, so Mr. 
Trevor Plowden chooses this topic as ‘something craggy to 
break his mind upon,’ to quote Byron. Anarticle by Mr. O’Brien 
on Mr. Goldwin Smith is sure to have at least one anxiously in- 
terested reader. Mr. Labouchére is one of the most actual 
men of our country, but his remarks on Whigs and Radicals 
may be regarded as a sort of concession to human weakness. 
We cannot, all of us, be always on the level of Mr. Arthur 
Arnold and Parliamentary Reform. After another concession 
to lovers of music, we fall back into the abysmal depths of ‘ Our 
Colonial Policy,’ only to sink deeper and deeper into the slough 
of actuality where Mr. Jesse Collings guides the trembling in- 
quirer through the gloomy yet necessary topic of ‘ Occupying 
Ownership.’ Zhe Contemporary, meanwhile, cheers our droop- 
ing spirits and refreshes our fatigued eyes with the result of Mr. 
Slagg’s musings on Parliament and India. ‘The Outlook in 
Egypt,’ though actual enough, perhaps, the day before yester- 
day, has already ceased to be actual. This is another proof of 
the mistaken nature of the policy which turns monthly magazines 
into specimens of the Higher (and drier) journalism. The out- 
look in Egypt gets’blacker every day, and the writer who was an 
optimist in the middle of last month may be a pessimist in the 
beginning of this. Zhe Contemporary then falls back and folds 
its hands over the Irish Land Act, as if enough ink had not been 
spilt over that business. The House of Peers next occupies the 
muse of actuality, and out of all this mass of printed matter who, 
except the pie authors, will: be able to read a page next 
month? This kind of literature dies with its actuality, while old 


Blackwoods and old Quarterlies are capital reading even to-. 


day, because they are full of humor, and deal with matters of 
permanent and lively interest. The literature of actuality dies 
after a brief and not intoxicating span of hurried existence. 
The Nineteenth Century is as actual and ponderous as its neigh- 
bors. The record of a ‘ Walk to Coomassie’ may not lose its in- 
terest, and there is permanent stuff in what Cardinal Newman 
las to say about the ‘Inspiration of Scripture.’ But then come 
such topics as.‘ The House of Lords ’—unfortunate House— 
on ‘ The Universities and the Poor,’ on ‘ Cramming in Elemen- 
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tary Schools’ (by Lord Norton, too), on ‘ Proportional Repre- 
sentation,’ and the Genesis of Zymotic Disease, and Christian 
Agnosticism, whatever that may mean—something, perhaps, 
like Gnostic Buddhism. 

While the topics of the day are thrashed out by these heavy 
and thundering flails, how pleasant it is to turn to Mr. Ruskin, 
talking in a manner wholly devoid of actuality, on a topic which 
is not actual at all. Mr. Ruskin leaves this solid earth, with all 
its newspapers, daily and monthly, and soars into cloud-land, 
He is at home with the winds and vapors that walk and weep 
and laugh through the comedy of Aristophanes. He reminds us 
of what the clouds were like that Homer beheld, when the son 
of Cronus set them to hang motionless above the mountains. 
And then Mr. Ruskin discovers that our sins have poisoned 
even the upper air ; that a plague-wind made of dead men’s souls 
sweeps over us, till all the air is darkened and all the twilight 
and the sunset soiled, and the grass is white, and the leaves 
shiver in anger and dread, and the blessed sun himself is 
more like a bad half-crown in a basin full of soapy water than a 
fair, hot wench in flame-colored taffeta. Of course all this is not 
actual. Ofcourse our sins, which are very much what human 
sins always have been and will be, do not affect the atmosphere. 
The Icelanders are not sinners above all men, though their cli- 
mate has changed to a barren winter since Gunnar saw the fair 
fields of Lithend white unto harvest. It is not so, Mr. Ruskin 
does not think it is so, his hearers do not believe that it is so. 
But how eagerly they listen ; how far more eagerly than they 
would listen to Mr. Jesse Collings on Occupying Ownership, or 
to Mr. Slagg on Parliament and India, or to Mr. Arthur 
Arnold, or to any one (except, perhaps, Mr. Ruskin himself) 
on Mr. Goldwin Smith. The reason is that Mr. Ruskin can see 
with his eyes and speak with his tongue on a matter no more 
actual than the aspects of the world, the light and air, the 
shadow and sunshine and cloud. These things are always with 
us, and therefore are not actual at all, except when Science 
pment them through the spectroscope. But the human 

eart by which wé live does not feed on actuality alone, but 
wants nourishment of a kind which an eminent and floral man 
of science calls ‘ radiant.’ Mr. Ruskin can give the radiance, 
and before it Mr. Arthur Arnold and Mr. Jesse Collings pale- 
their actual but ineffectual fires. 





Frances Anne Kemble’s Poetry. 
[From The Spectater.] 

WHEN we review this volume of poems [‘ Poems by Frances 
Anne Kemble.’ London: Bentley & Son] we are tempted rather 
to draw attention to what they are not than to what they are. 
The serene criticism with which trained instinct discovers in a 
book beauties of which the author is himself hardly conscious 
could find little, if any, latent excellence in these verses of which 
the simplest-minded reader is not equally aware. Slashing 
abuse is uncalled for. The weaknesses and the defects of the Keep- 
sake poetry which pleased good souls in the early Victorian era 
are, as it is, over-severely judged by modern taste. Yet these 
records of Mrs. Fanny Kemble have this considerable interest, 
that they evoke past fashions of thought which, though we know 
little of them, have not yet become historical. They have the 
merit that an insignificant spot of complementary color may 
have ina picture, emphasizing its features while itself hardly 
noticeable. The earlier of the poems are remote and halting 
echoes of Moore and Byron, and they revive spectral fashions 
and forgotten fantasies. We feel kindly about their slipshod 
style and worn beauties, just as we might about our grand- 
mothers’ slippers and corkscrew curls. There is a rococo instinct 
about most of us, and while we do not give the respect to Mrs. 
Kemble’s verses which the reprinted works of accredited writers 
demand, we feel such an interest in her poetic records as we 
might bestow on a boudoir with all its knick-knacks which had 
been locked up for ae years. In Lord Lytton’s biography, we 
read of Fanny Kemble as the ‘eighth wonder of the world.’ 
We are prepared to love her by her pleasant volumes of auto- 
biography, which leave a wholesome and bright impression of 
her private worth; and now we have her pees as they were 
struck off, without much, if any, mark on them of modern re- 
consideration. 

To apply a rigid litérary standard to them would be, not to 
break a butterfly upon a wheel, but to grind a fly in amber to 
powder. It could be done, and the powder would not be worth 
much. Halting lines, hackneyed epithets, and want of correction 
in every page might demand the rebuke of an earnest reviewer. 
To what purpose serve these interminable ‘ pieces,’ which ought 
to have been ‘fugitive’? For our part, we turn over the pages, 


































































_ Many of which the somnolent printer has not numbered, and 


think that Mr. Bentley is a kind and liberal publisher, and Fanny 

mble’s name is, as it deserves to be, a name to conjure up a 
kindly public. Nor is he mistaken ; we find in her new volume 
indications of her life and training, and proofs of her many high 
qualities. It were ungrateful to complain that she is not a poet. 

Paradox as it may seem, it is probable that her early use of 
a as the natural Kemble food stunted her personal 
gift of poetry. Men may assimilate Milton, or Byron, or Tenny- 
son, and their imaginations may be quickened ; but Shakspeare 
seems incapable of the necessary disintegration, and the well- 
known dulness of Mrs. Siddons in society is, perhaps, referable 
to her absorption in his genius. Throughout this volume, con- 
taining two hundred and twenty-one separate effusions, we find 
nothing that might have been said by the Juliet or the Portia so 
well impersonated by Mrs. Kemble. On the other hand, she is 
so oppressed by Moore that she,— 


‘ Wreathes the goblet's brim 
With pleasure’s roseate crown ;’ 


she drinks, in lines that must have vexed him{by their discords, 


5 a health to thee, Bard of Erin, 
To the goblet’s brim we will fill ; 
For all that to life is endearing 
Thy strains have made dearer still ;’ 


and mounts an Anacreontic merry-go-round more than once in 
those galloping metres which are a snare to untaught rhyme- 
sters. But we refrain from harsh fault-finding, however care- 
less and irregular many of the lines are, and we rather turn to 
the sentiment of those verses written under circumstances ot 
trial and grief to which the author, in her prose biography, has 
supplied a key. In them there is often an earnestness and feel- 
ing which we must respect, and her strong sense and passionate 
nature strike notes from her lyre which have a.ring of human 
emotion that mere art, however, could not have given, and, in 
so far as it is simple and true, has in it an element of poetry. 
Looking through the volume, we have marked some. passages 
that are not without the beauty of having been intensely felt. 
In Mrs. Kemble’s vigorous prose, the real anguish in them 
would have won our sympathy more than they now do, for in 
their poetic mould they suffer by the lack of beautiful form where 
we have a right to demand it. The following lines, written on 
‘Arrival in Rome,’ in blank verse, are a favorable specimen, 
and yet they justify our remarks : 


* Love had departed, youth, too, had departed, 
Hope had departed, and my life before me 
Lay covered with the ashes of the Past,— 
Dark, barren, cold, drear, flinty, colorless. 
As through the cheerless gray of waning night, 
When its black veils wear thin and part like film, 
Beautiful light, like life, begins to glow, 
And the great picture of the earth is sketched 
Faintly upon the canvas of the dark, 
Brighter and brighter growing, as the day 
Holds its great torch against God’s masterpiece, 

. Till the whole work in perfect glory shines ; 
So rose once more that southern vision’s splendor 
Upon the cheerless twilight of my fate ; 
The last grim pages of my book of life, 
Filled with a mean and grinding martyrdom, 
Washed with unceasing tears, at length gave back 
The nobler legend written on my youth.’ 


No one can doubt Mrs. Kemble’s sense of humor ; but we think 
that the reckless defiance of ridicule which in women who have 
suffered much often goes with keen perception of it, may ac- 
count for the frequent bathos in which this gifted woman seems 
almost wilfully to indulge, whether she write prose or verse. 
The stage, no doubt, tempts witty actors to cap climax b 

anti-climax. In-her moment of agony, the heroine must think 
of the footlights ; but in a volume of poetry, why should we be 
discomfited by such lines as : 


‘To shut the banging doors and windows wide 
Of restless sense?’ 


Why ‘ banging ?’ In lines suggested by Dante’s vision of Fran- 
cisca and Paolo in the ‘ bufera infernal,’ why write of the ‘ howl- 
ing hurricane ?’ A certain homeliness, we will not call it vulgarity 
of phrase, contrasts unpleasantly with the usual loftiness of con- 
ventional epithet which is maintained, and as an example of 
which we will quote from a ‘ Farewell’ written at Oatlands : 


‘I shall fly no more on my fiery steed“ 
O’er the springing sward, through the twilight wood, 
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Nor rein my courser, and check my speed, 
By the lonely grange and the haunted flood.’ 


In contrast to this stanza, pardonable as the impromptu of a 
young lady taking off her hat and habit, but hardly worth revival 
In print, we quote a sonnet that has much merit, though hardly 
orthodox in the alexandrine that concludes it : 


* Thou poisonous laurel-leaf, that in the soil 
Of life, which I am doomed to till full sore, 
Spring’st like a noisome weed ! I do not toil 
For thee, and yet thou still com’st darkening o’er 
My plot of earth with thy unwelcome shade. 
Thou nightshade of the heart, beneath whose boughs 
All fair and gentle buds hung withering. 
Why hast thou wreathed thyself around my brows, 
Casting from thence the blossoms of my spring, 
Breathing on youth’s sweet roses till they fade ? 
Alas! thou art an evil weed of woe, 
Watered with tears and watched with sleepless care, 
Seldom doth envy thy green glorie$ spare ; 
And yet men covet thee,—ah ! wherefore do they so ?’ 


The bondage of the sonnet, indeed, proves useful to Mrs. Kemble’s. 
somewhat untidy muse, lacking, as she would seem to do, that 
reverence for form and fine altruism which a true poet needs. 
Her ballad on the loss of the ‘ Birkenhead’ has considerable merit, 
but it proves her want of sympathetic imagination. To give 
zest to it, she puts it into the mouth of an ordinary soldier ; but 
no soldier would think the ship’s engine throbbed— 


‘ Like the huge heart of a giant, with a sound like a heavy sob.’ 


Nor would he have talked of the ‘sweltering, seething surf of 
the reckless, rolling ocean ;’ or, if indeed he had been book- 
learned enough for these commonplace alliterations, he would 
hardly have condescended to the bald conclusion : 


‘And I hope that I may say it without unbecoming pride, 
There are gallant soldiers, well I know, in many a land beside, 
But . = that none but Englishmen like these men would have 
ied. 
Yet there is more of open air and daylight in this poem than in 
others where the moonlight and gardens and the tragic half- 
lights of Drury Lane seem appropriate to the language. This 
great praise remains to be given. The volume is free of those 
mannerisms and impertinences of some minor minstrels who 
have their art at their fingers’ ends, but who do not use it for 
the healthy and human purpose evident in Mrs. Kemble’s least 
impromptu. Among our questionable tricksters in verse who 
stand on tip-toe and strain their throats to sing of poisons, she 
earns the praise of that beauty which is inseparable from honest 
womanly intention. Insipid as may be the decent dress and 
calm faces of our grandmothers, they are pleasanter to look at 
than the mzenad grimaces which are greeted as poetry by our 
dilettantis. The drawing-room with its knick-knacks of fifty years 
since, to which we likened this volume, has a pleasant scent of 
lavender, and its contents give a certain pleasure, because they 
suggest kindly, mirage x 5 life, though they are in very direct op- 
position to the taste of the present day. 





Current Criticism 


MR. HAYWARD’S MERITS :—Though Mr. Hayward could 
sneer at the conduct of a politician or the attempt of a lady to 
get into a position in society to which she had no claim, his 
conduct toward his struggling brethren in literature was full of 
kindness. Fifty-two years ago Carlyle, not yet rich and not yet 
famous, found to his surprise that Mr. Hayward, whom he happi- 
ly characterised as ‘a small but active and vivacious man of the 
time,’ took to him by a strange impetus, and introduced him to 
the rising young men of the day. A week or two later Hay- 
ward induced Dr. Lardner to promise that Carlyle’s History of 
German Literature—the work over which there had been so 
much disappointment—should be published in the Cabinet En- 
cyclopedia ; and, although the promise came to nothing, Carlyle 
wrote that for Hayward’s kindness, ‘then and always, he was. 
heartily gratetul.’ When Thackeray was slowly progressing in 
the walks of literature, Hayward gave him a helping push by a 
kindly article in the Edinburgh (January, 1848) on the ‘Irish 
Sketch-Book,’ the ‘Journey from Cornhill to Cairo,’ and the earlier 


numbers of ‘ Vanity Fair,’ and prophesied that Thackeray would 
soon become one of the acknowledged heads of novel-writing’ 
in England. To have aided Carlyle while he was in poverty, 
and to have befriended Thackeray while he was comparative y 
unknown, are merits in Mr. Hayward’s literary career whic 

may far outweigh a few faults. The, possessor of unrivalled. 
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knowledge in his own sphere, and the master of a graceful liter- 
ary Style, he leaves no one behind him to fill his place.—A. P. 
Courtney in the Academy. 

Mr. HAYWARD’S FAULTS :—Mr. Abraham Hayward, the 
well-known essayist and raconteur—in his youth he made the best 
— translation we have of the first part of ‘ Faust ’"—died on 

aturday, at his rooms in St. James’s Street, in the eighty-second 
yest of his age. His essays and his little book on the ‘ Art of 

ining’ are the productions by which he will be chiefly remem- 
bered, when the reputation of his talk has disappeared. A con- 
temporary has termed him ‘genial,’ but that was hardly the 
characteristic by which his very lively conversation will be re- 
membered. The biting element in it, like the biting element in 
mustard, was probably the condiment which made it so attrac- 
tive. He was the most taking gossip at the West End, because 
he was not too genial to give an artistic finish to human faults. 
He was a strong Liberal, though he always wrote for the Quar- 
zerly, and in spite of the fact that a genius so sceptical and mor- 
dant as his usually loves to pick holes in the cause that is in the 
ascendant.—TZhe Spectator. 

MR. JENNINGS’S MILLIONAIRE :—It can even boast of a cer- 
tain cleverness; unfortunately this cleverness is in many 
places thickly overlaid with vulgarity. The author thinks to 
overpower his readers with a display of riches. There is noth- 
ing in which he more delights hen in making his characters 
lose or gain vast sums of money. Everything must be done on 
a big scale. Even akind of pomp is given to a tailor’s bill 
‘when it is swollen to the amount of 2000/7. We cannot but re- 
ae that the items of this remarkable account were not given. 

ith what relish should we have read that, say, for 100 pair of 
‘trousers the spendthrift Captain owed 300/. It is to the million- 
aire who lends his name to the story that the author gives all his 
strength. This great man, we read, kept by him in his safe, as 
a little reserve, ten millions of pounds of railway securities, 
‘besides other papers of vast value. At an hour’s notice he was 
ready to pay twenty millions to get the control of a railway. 
At times he would ‘embark a colossal fortune in some enter- 
prise which would have made a whole syndicate of bankers 
tremble in their shoes.’ He startles first a lawyer by handing 
to him a draft for 80,000/. ; and next the heroine, who suddenly 
learns that she is his granddaughter, by leaving on her dress- 
ing-table a banker’s book which showed that 200,000/, stood 
to her credit. To heighten the effect we are told that this won- 
derful man dined at one o’clock upon a mutton-chop or a beef- 
‘steak, Had the author made him daily eat a million mutton- 
chops or a million beefsteaks, he would have less excited our 
admiration.—7he Saturday Review. 


—Ii 
Notes 


IN REPLY to numerous questions, the editors beg leave to state 
that a carefull —— index will be issued hereafter with each 
new volume of this review. 

The Stuyvesant edition of Irving announced by G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons is just ready, in seven volumes. As a supplement to this 
edition, Messrs. Putnam have issued the Lite of Washington, 
in three volumes, bound in similar style. 


Among the eighty English authors who have formed an asso- 
ciation to aid in securing an English-American copyright are 
Blackmore, Wilkie Collins, George Augustus Sala, Charles 
Reade, Charlotte Yonge, Cardinal Manning and Walter Besant. 

In writing his Life of Martin Van Buren for the American 
Statesmen Series, Mr. Dorsheimer will be allowed to use a num- 
ber of Van Buren’s private papers now in the custody of the 
widow of his youngest son. He has not begun to write yet, but 
the is to put his Ms. in the publisher's hands by October 1. 

The fine edition of ‘ Don a ’ in four volumes, published 
J William Paterson in Edinburgh and by J. W. Bouton in New 

ork, is completed after five years of preparation. It is printed 
from type, and the edition for both countries is limited to 1000 
copies. The illustrations are original etchings by Ad. Lalauze, 
who went to Spain to make his studies. We have seldom seen 
a handsomer book than this. 

That sprightly young journal, 7ke Morning News, of Paris, 
has just started a French edition, called Ze Matin, which is as 
independent in tone as it is novel in method. Men of all views 
in politics, religion, and literature are enrolled among its con- 
tributors. There was an opening tor such a French paper con- 
ducted on the American sles in Paris, and Mr, Chamberlain 
may be congratulated upon having stepped into. it with such a 
good chance of success. 
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The following is the exact wording of the dedication of the 
Queen’s new book: ‘To my Loyal Highlanders, and Especiall 
to the Memory of my Devoted Personal Attendant and Faithfu 
Friend, John Brown, these Records of my Widowed Life in Scot- 
land are Gratefully Dedicated. Victoria, R.I.’ The Franklin 
Square edition is just ready. A French edition will be publish- 
ed. The translation is to be executed by Mme. Marie Drousart. 

Messrs. Appleton expect to have the fourth volume of 
Bancroft’s History of the United States ready next week ; also 
‘The Vicar of Wakefield,’ with Mr. Austin Dobson’s preface 
and notes, in the Parchment Series. 

The last person to try and prove Shakspeare something that 
he was not is ex-Gov. C. K. Davis, of Missouri, who has pub- 
lished a legal concordance to Shakspeare’s plays, to show an un- 
believing world that he was a lawyer. 

When Mr. Whittier was recently asked to write a poem on the 
expulsion of the Quakers from Massachusetts for Harper's 

eekly he begged to be excused from the task, but at the same 
time said that he should like to see Mr. Abbey’s drawing. It 
was sent to him at once, and in a few days come back with the 
poem and a note to the editor of the Weekly, in which he said : 
‘ The picture is admirably done. If I have not followed it strictly 
in details, I trust I have been true to its spirit and suggestive- 
ness. ’ 

Charles Eliot Norton contributes to the April number of Har~ 
per’s Magazine an illustrated article of considerable archzolog- 
ical interest entitled ‘ A Visit to Sardis. ’ 

The April number of Harper's Magazine will have for its 
frontispiece the first of Mr. W. B. Closson’s reproductions of 
* Great Pictures,’—a part of Murillo’s ‘ Immaculate Conception,’ 
engraved from the original painting in the Louvre. 

President Hunter, of the Normal College, denies the author- 
ship of ‘ The Breadwinners ’ charged upon him by the Suz. It 
stands to reason that President Hunter would not have made 
Maud Matchin a High School graduate. 

Among the articles soon to appear in that unique periodical, 
Latine, will be a discussion in Latin, by a German, Francis J. 
Herzog, of Bismarck’s action in returning the Lasker resolution 
sent to Germany by Congress. 

From advance-sheets, forwarded from Germany, Zhe Jn- 
dependent prints a translation of a considerable part of ‘ The 
Teaching of the Apostles ’—the original of much of the * Apos- 
tolic Constitutions’ of Clement. The text of this interesting 
work was written in the first half of the Second Century, and its 
discovery by Bryennios, Bishop of Nicomedia, was one of the 
most important discoveries in early Church history made within 
the past ten years. 

Prof, J. E. Nourse, U. S. N., an authority on questions re- 
lating to Arctic affairs, has finished his work on ‘ American Ex- 
plorations in the Ice Zones.’ The book is published in hand- 
some form by D. Lothrop & Co. to-day. 


‘Don’t’ has reached a sale of 53,000 copies, and has been 
burlesqued three times in this country and twice in England. 


It is said that 30,000 copies of ‘ John Bull and his Island’ 
have been sold in England. 

Mr. Justin McCarthy has condensed his ‘ History of Our Own 
Times’ into ‘A Short History of Our Own Times.’ This the 
Messrs. ‘Harper have published in a handy volume, which all 
who have not read the larger book, and who feel any interest in 
the subject, should read. 

The volumes in the American Commonwealth Series 
announced by Houghton, Mifflin & Co. as in preparation are 
‘Connecticut, ’ by Alexander Johnston, author of a ‘ Handbook 
of American Politics ;’ ‘ Kentucky, ’ by Prof. N. S, Shaler, of 
Harvard University ; ‘ Pennsylvania,’ by Wayne MacVeagh ; 
‘ Kansas,’ by Leverett W. Spring, Professor of English Literature 
in the University of Kansas ; ‘Maryland,’ by William Hand 
Browne, of Johns Hopkins University ; ‘ Tennessee, ’ by James 
Phelan, Ph.D.; ‘California,’ by Josiah Royce, of Harvard 
University ; and ‘South Carolina,’ by William H. Trescot, 
author of ‘ The Diplomacy of the American Revolution. ’ 

A new edition of A. Egmont Hake’s ‘ Story of Chinese Gor- 
don’ is already announced by R. Worthington. 

Ortgies & Co. will sell the Alexander and Birge Hamilton col- 
lection of pictures on next Friday evening. 

Mr. Brander Matthews is acctsed by a Mr. Stephens, of Lon- 
don, of having stolen his comedy, ‘ Margery’s Lovers,’ from the 
latter's comedy, ‘ Hearts." Mr. Matthews denies the charge, 
which would hardly have obtained credence even if he had not. 
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The editors of St, Nicholas are gratifying the spirit of advent- 
ure and heroism which all boys have (and which is appealed to 
by the blood-and-thunder style of gprs by furnishin 
sketches of ‘ Historic Boys,’—some as wonderful as fiction, an 
all true. 

Funk & Wagnalls will issue in their Standard Library in the 
spring ‘ The Fortunes of Rachel,’ by E. E. Hale, and ‘ Prince 
Saroni’s Wife,’ by Julian Hawthorne. 

The White House will be described, and fully illustrated, in 
the April Century. 


The collection of paintings and bric-a-brac thrown open to the 
public by Mr. W. T. Walters at Baltimore is attracting the at- 
tention of connoisseurs and students in all parts of the country. 
It is said to be one of the finest private collections in the world, 
and is as conspicuous for the knowledge and taste displayed as 
for its value. Mr. Walters has been collecting for forty years. 
He is said to have spent the first five dollars he ever earned for 
a picture. On Wednesdays, during the next two months; the 

alters Galleries will be opened for a small admission fee for 
the benefit of the poor of Baltimore. 


The Free Parliament. 


Communications must be accompanied with the name and 
address of the correspondent, not necessarily for publication. 
Correspondents answering or referring to any question are re- 
guested to give the number of the question for convenience of 
reference. | 


ANSWERS. 


No. 616.—The stanza referred to by M. A. L., Feb. 23, is to be found in 
Macaulay’s ‘ History of England.’ Trelawney is the missing name. He 
was one of the famous seven Bishops tried by James II., and it is in refer- 
ence to him that the ballad was made. Macaulay says: ‘ All over the coun- 
try was sung a song of Which the burden is still remembered : 


And shall Trelawney die, and shall Trelawney die ? 
Then thirty thousand Cornish boys will know the reason why !’ 


New York, Feb. 22. C. A. F. 
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Number 9 


The imperfect quotation in No. 616 passes for the refrain of a ballad com- 
posed at the time of the imprisonment, by James II., of the seven Bishops, 
of whom the Cornishman Trelawney was one. The ballad has been recon- 
structed by a modern hand, and is set to an air of about the musical value 
of ‘ Yankee Doodle.’ 

New York, Feb. 23. E. J. H. 


The lines are from the chorus of an old Cornish ballad, more of which I 
cannot give. They should be: 
And do’they scorn Tre, Pol, and Pen ? 
And must Trelawney die ? 
There’s twice ten thousand Cornishmen 
Will know the reason why. 


ROSEVILLE, N. J., Feb. 24. 





8. J. F. 


The Trelawney referred to was Sir J. Trelawney, Bishop of Bristol, oneof | 
the seven Bishops who (in 1688) presented the petition to King James II. 
against their being required to read from their pulpits the second ‘ Declara- 
tion of Indulgence.’ The Bishops ;were brought to trial by the King and 
charged with publishing a libel, but were acquitted of the charge. 


CAMBRIDGE, Mass., Feb. 25. G. C. T. 





The poem is called ‘The Song of the Western Men,’ and was written by 
the Rev: Robert Stephen Hawker, Vicar of Morwenstow, 1804-75. Mr. 
Hawker’s biographer, the Rev. 8. Baring-Gould, says that Sir Walter Scott 
and Lord Macaulay both mistook it for a genuine old ballad. 

HAvVERSTRAW, N. Y., Feb. 25. AST: A 








Tue old story of the Arabian prince who kept his son enpsonned to ward off the 
fate prophesied for him on his twenty-first birthday, and on his arrival to release him 
found him dying from a fall on his table-knife, is paralleled by the experience of many 
aman who meets death or disabling injury through the very means taken to avert 
it. Noman can escape the common hazards of life, and the best way is not to try, 
but to pitch into work, take life as we find it, and insure in THe TRAvELERs, of Hart- 
ford, Conn. ° 





Those who suffer from sleeplessness, nervous prostration, debility, worry or 
excessive mental toil. can be almost immediately relieved 7. saking the po 
nerve-food VITALIZED PHOSPHITES, It aids wonderfully in the ily 
and mental growth of children. For years it has been used by all the best ph - 
sicians for the cure of nervous and meutal disorders. By druggists or mail, #1. 
Formula on every label. 

” F. CROSBY CO., 666 Gth Avenue, New York, 





sMPORTANT.—When you visit or leave New York City, save Ba e Ex- 
pressage and Carriage Hire, and stop atthe Grand Union Hotel, opposite Grand 
Central Depot. Six hundred Elegant rooms, fitted up at a cost of one million dollars, 
reduced to $1 and upwards per day. European Plan. Elevator. Restaurant sup- 
plied with the best. orse-cars, Stages ind elevated railroad to all depots, Families 
can live better for less money at the Grand Union Hotel than at any other first-class 
‘otel in the city. 





HENRY HOLT & CO. 


BOOK SALES. 


ANGS & CO., 739 and 741 Broadway, will sell the 
valuable Law Liprary oF THE LATE GusTAvVuUS 





HAVE READY IN THE 


American Novel Series : lyn, L. I. 


ESSRS. GEO. A. LEAVITT & CO. will sell at 

Clinton Hall, March 3d and following days, the 

Liprary OF THE Late Henry C. Murpny, of Brook- 
Catalogue now ready. 


N. ABEEL, of Newark, N. J. 





ANGS & CO., 739 and 741 Broadway, have in 
i CATALOGUE OF THE Law LIBRARY OF 
Hon. V. Datrampte, Morristown, N. J. 





No. 2.—THE PAGANS. 
By Arto Bates. 16mo,{$r. 
And @ Second Edition of 


signed from 


ESSRS. GEO. A. LEAVITT & CO. will sell at 
Clinton Hall, March 13 and 14, ‘* Books, Old and 
New, Copyright Editions of 3 
i ngland for Unreserved Auction Sale.” 





ANGS & CO., 739 and 741 Broadway, have in 
preparation CATALOGUE OF THE REMAINDER OF 


tandard Literature Con- 
THE LIBRARY OF THE LATE GEN. Joun A. Dix. 






































No. 1.—A LATTER-DAY SAINT. 


Being the Si of the Conversion of Ethel Jones, re- 
lated by herself. ‘x6mo, $1. _— 


THE QUEEN OF ROUMANIA’S 
PILGRIM SORROW. 


A Cycle of Tales by Queen Elizabeth of Roumania. 
Sq. amo, with an etched portrait by Lalanze, $1.50. 
““A charming beok—pathetic. eful, and touch- 

ing.” —London Spectator. Ame 
“* The last story is almost avowedly an allegory of the 

writer’s own life. An admirable etching of the royal 
author is prefixed to the book, which will find many 
readers, ly from its undoubted merit and partly 
from its queenly origin.” —YoAn Buill. 


HABBERTON’S 
GEORGE WASHINGTON. 


By John Habberton, author of “‘ Helen’s Babies,” ete. 
o. 4in the of Lives of American Worthies. 
16mo, $r.25. 

“ The best thing Mr. Habberton has given us; .. . as 
amusing as Artemus Ward and as entertaining as Mark 
Twain. To write a life of Washington that would be 
read would be a success, to write one that will be read 
with delight is indeed a triumph. It is impossible to 
quote, . . . for we should have something to quote on 
every page.”"—Critic and Good Literature. 


gems GEO. A. LEAVITT & CO. have nearly 

ready the second part of the CATALOGUE OF THE 
REMARKABLE AND EXTENSIVE LIBRARY OF THE LATE 
Davip Kine, Esq., M.D., of Newport, R. I. Will be 
sold in the beginning of May. 





ESSRS. GEO. A. LEAVITT & CO. have in 
preparation CATALOGUE OF THE SUPERB LIBRARY 
oF ALEXANDER FarnuM, Esq., of Providence, R. I. 





ESSRS. GEO. A. LEAVITT & CO. have in 

preparation CATALOGUE OF THE LIBRARY AND 

Prints oF THE LaTE Rev. WitiiaM T. Crark, Editor 
of the New York Star. 








LF geet & CO., 739 and 74 Broadway, will sell at 
auction, Friday, February a9, r. Isaac 
Woop’s Numismatic Lisrary. 





ANGS & CO., 739 and 74% Broadway, will sell at 
auction, March 1, A Private COLLECTION OF 
Americana, Ear.y Printep Works, ALMANACS, etc. 





BANS & CO., 739 and 741 Broadway, will sell at 
auction, March A MisceLtLangous COLLECTION 
oF Booxs, GERMAN Works, etc. 





ANGS & CO., 739 and 741 Broadway, will sell at 
auction, Tuesday, March 4, and the following 
days, A very Extensive CoLLEcTION OF GOLD, SILVER, 
AND Copper Coins AND MEDALS, from the Cabinets of 
Winstow I. Howarp and Francis Hotstein. 





Catalogue Number 17, 
Being Odds and Ends from the Literary Junk-shop of 
A. 8. CLARK, 84 Park Row, New York, 
Ready in a few days and mailed to any address. 








ANGS & CO., 739 and 741 Broadway, will sell 
; aaa 1 A Nomsmaric Liprary, and other 
‘ooks. 





ANGS & 'CO., 739 and 741 Broadway, will sell, 

March 8, Marsie Statuary By Horatio Stone, 

APANESE Netsuxegs, SitverR Boxes, Bric-a-Brac, 
EHISTORIC STONE RBLICS, etc., etc. 





BEAUTIFY YOUR HOMES. 


The Decorator and Furuisher 


Is a practical Artistic Magazine, containing Interestin 
Articles by DISTINGUISHED WRITERS AND 
ORIGINAL DESIGNS BY WELL-KNOWN ART- 
ISTS for 

Furnishing of Rooms, Wall-Decoration, Dra- 

peries, Wood-Carving, Ceramics, Stained 
Glass, and fully illustrated directions 
for all manner of Ladies’ Work, 
and Suggestions for Econom- 
ical Decorations. 


Subscription, $4 per year. Single copies, 35 cts. 
TRIAL SUBSCRIPTION FOR THREE KONTHS, $1. 


THE DECOKATOR .AND FURNISHER, 
P, O. Box 1543. 231 Broadway, N. Y. City. 





NEW EDITION, 


STORY OF CHINESE GORDON. 


By A. EGMONT HAKE. Illustrated with portraits 
and maps. 1 vol., 8vo, cloth extra, $4.50. 


R. Worthington, 770 Broadway, N. Y. 





ve beste so baad WRITING 

taught mail, or person- 
puree id Situatigng presared ait 
Ss furnished without charge 
for ys Services. for free circulars. 











